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Recollections of a Honsekeeper. 


CHAP. IX. 


his aspect breathed repose, 

And in sweet torpor he was plunged deep, 

Ne could himself from ceaseless yawning keep.- 
Castle of Indolence. 





It was winter when I returned to housekeeping, and 
instalied Lydia Pierce, commonly pronounced Lyddy, 
as President of the dishcloth. She was of the demure 
sort, as silent and regular as the stars, past the heyday 
of youth, and had reached an age which the eagle- 
eyed housekeeper loves. I had restored Polly to full 
confidence.” The sooner you trust in a generous mind 
after error, the more hold you possess over its return- 
ing rectitude, and the more it feels the practicability of 
Viiileo. . —" 

One of our visiters was Mr. Stockton, a gentleman 
of broken mereantile fortunes, about thirty-five years 
of age. He had reserved from his creditors just suf. 
ficient for his own support, but not having much energy 
of character, stood stil] at that point, and kept himself 
alive by ¢talling about once a week to pass an evening 
with his friends. His ideas were all in a circle, and 
to us it was a mental tread-mill. We soon learned to 
distinguish his knock at the door, and what a death-peal 
was it to our imaginations, when after having put Fre- 
derick to bed, I sat sewing and Edward reading, in the 
luxury of winter evening repose. We could have tolo- 
rated his visits with cheerful politeness had they been 
of moderate length; or had he possessed any conversa- 
tional powers, we would have listened patiently; but 
Mr. Stockton seemed to have nothing on earth to say. 
Why he came to see us, and why he tarried so long, I 
have never learned to this day. I once heard a father 
say to a son Whoewas going to college, “Samuel, hows 
ever intimate you may be, never make Jong visits.” 
This good advice Mr. Stockton either never heard, or 
disregarded. 

He had sitten with us one evening five hours, hav. 
ing come to sociable tea. A pause in the conversation 
being unusually long, I looked up*trom my sewing and 
saw Edward asleep. I felt a little fidgetty, and took 
the tongsto mend the fire. Edward stretched forward 
his legs and called eut, “May it please veur honor, the 
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plaini:fl I contrived to pass near him, and trod 
upou his foot. He started, and recovered, somewhat 
refreshed, while Mr. Stockton,brightening up with the 
incicent, thought proper to sit an hour longer. 

Another evening, (it was the Sabbath,) when Ed. 
ward had taken two or three nods, I went inté the 
kitchen, and with a preliminary yawn told Polly that I 
could keep awake no longer, and bade her come in and 
collect the silver to carry to my‘bed-room, and close 
the parlor shutters. “There is some hope,” said I, 
“that Mr. Stockton may observe what you are doing, 
aud depart.” It was then ten o’clock. Polly bustled 
about and closed the shutters, and as she passed me I 
whispered, “Make as much noise as possible.” 

“An excellent plan that,” said Mr. Stockton, “te 
close the shutters, it keeps in the warm air,” and he 
buttonad up his coat, drew his chair neerer the fire, 





nat Poms feet @imthe fender. 

FA ward almost groaned, and we sat cogitating until 
eleyen o’clock, before Mr. Stockton said with a hem. 
and a little hitch of his chair, that he “believed it was 
getting late.” Edward and I were silent. 

“The evenings are growing long,” said he. 

“Very,” rejomed Edward and I in a breath. 

‘These are fine nights for sleep, Mr. Packard,” said 
our imperturbable visiter. 

“Very.” answered Edward, and I echoed “Very.’ 

“The fire treads snow,’* said Mr. Stockton. “I think 
we shail have falling weather.” 

Edward rose, unbolted a window, and looking out, 
said, “Yes, falling weather,” and bolting the windows 
shutter again, sat down. 

“I believe I must think of going,” said Mr. Stockton. 
A dead pause.—At length, for all Jate sittings, whether 
in Congress er parlors, will have an end, our guest de- 
parted. 

I usually visited the kitchen before retiring, to ob- 
Serve whether all was safe. For severul evenings I 
feund the ashes raked up in a symmetrical mound, the 
hearth swept clean, the boiler filled and lowered on the 
trammels, and the dough, in its white trough with its 
whiter towel, set at a safe. distance to rise. 

Afier Mr. Stockton’s departure, I went as usual to 
inspect the premises, leaving the parlor door open te 
light the passages Every thing was quiet, but [ fan- 
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* A phrase for a crackling sound im ignited wood. 
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cied that the settle, the back of which was towards me, 
was too near the fire. In the act of removing it, I 
caught hold of a head of well greased hair, and heard, 
though too late, a warning hem! 

I screamed, and Edward ran with a light. Lyddy 
and a young man who sat beside her, rese in some con- 
fusion, but the maiden soon recovere d, and said with 
great composure, 

“I forgot to tell you, ma’am, that I had a spark.— 
This is Nathan Osgood, Mr. Hill the taylor’s ’prentice, 
a very reputable person.” 

I apologised in my turn, and left Mr. Osgood to 
“smooth his raven darkness.” 

There is a tacit agreement in New-England, allow- 
ing this midnight intercourse in the best regulated fa, 
milies; families who would raise their hands and eyes 
at every breach of decorum; I therefore retired, and 
left Nathan and Lyddy in undisturbed possession of the 
settle. 

It so chanced that, Lyddy having as little to say in 
the kitchen as Mr. Stockton in the parlor, the happy 
couple fell asleep. In the mean time the elements, 
which pay regard neither to Leanders nor Nathans,were 
brewing a quiet but potent snow-storm. They formed 
a regular and sure barricade of snow-flakes through the 
silent hours of night; a drifting wind bore them against 
our doors and w indowé, and settling into a biting 
north-easter, cemented theth there, and when Nathan, 
stiff from his sitting posture and chilled with cold, a- 
Woke at the mechanic’s early hour, he found himself 
imprisoned by these Alpine bauks. 

He awoke L yddy, and called a council of love.— 
The sLow bank: s reached to the second story Aye the 
fiichem 4c might have gone out at the front \d: 0r, 
but “was he a man to leave his Lyddy struggling with 
the powers of frost?) Not he; w ith shovel in hand he 
commenced operations, and in an hour she was able to 
follow him with a broom sweeping away the lighter 
particles, under an arch of snow, to the wood-house, 
aad in half an hour he cleared his way to the street, 
claimed a lover’s reward, went home, mounted his 
week-day clothes, and for six days was as faithful a 
tailor as he had been lover on the severith. 

I arose at eight, and found snow-patches in every 
crevice of my windows, a traeery of frost-work on the 
panes of glass, and the water in the ewer a mass of ice. 
With chattering teeth and purple fingers I descended 
to the parlor. It was in perfect order, a cheerful fire 

blazed on the hearth, and Edward’s boots polished to 
the highest, were warming by the fender. ‘The scene 
in the kitchen was equally auspicious. Lyddy, with as 
grave a look as though she had never felt la belle pas- 
sion, stood at the w rash- tub, (in which she had made 
far‘advances,) watching the baking cakes. Polly had 
‘red between her kuees, wrapped up in a dannel 
gown, his*scorched face looking like a full moon. She 
was dexterously keeping her sewing from his mischiey- 
ous grasp, and persevering in spite of him in her in- 
dustry. What could rival the comfort of such a home, 
when to complete the luxury, Polly with her smiling 
face brought to the breakfast table the hot coffee, w hich, 
as the poet sings of something else, was 
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“deep, yet clear, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full?”’ 
And all this with the thermometer below zero! 

I have not yet mentioned that Lyddy was excessive- 
ly deaf. Polly used to say “she was as deaf as a had. 
dock.” I have sometimes speculated about this New- 
England phrase, but have not been able to trace its 
origin, and I do not find that naturalists refer to any 
peculiar organization of the species which authorises it. 

It was not the fault of my lungs if our neighbors did 
not know the items of our daily food. I often forgot 
that others were not deaf, and caught Edward smiling 
at my trumpet-tongued style. One day in particular, 
when a stranger was dining with us, I had been unu- 
sually occupied in preparing for dinner in the kitchen, 
and had pitched my voice very high. Quite uncon- 
sciously [ turned to our guest, and his politeness could 
scarcely prevent his starting when I screamed, “Allow 
me to give you a piece of ham, sir.” 

“Clarissa,” said Mr. Packard, greatly amused, “Mr. 
Stevens is not deaf.” 

I was sadly disconcerted,and es was some time before 
our courteous visiter could bow and smile me into seli 
possession. 

One of the accidents which Lyddy’s infirmity caus- 
ed was particularly provoking, and occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner, at a fruit party given by us to some 
New -Yorkéts, who brought us letters. I made unu- 
sual efforts to procure fresh cream, and had succeeded 
so well, that dishes with ladles stood at the head, foot, 
and centre of the table, enough indeed for a housekeep- 
cr’s measure, which is, to make every one help freely, 
without looking round to see how far a thing will go. 
My sensitiveness Was perfectiy satisfied with the dis- 
play,as I-saw the thick white volumes poured over the 
rich, red raspberries and strawberries, but as quickly I 


detected a change in my guests, here a half look of 


disgust, there a glance of concern, in one quarter unu- 
sual eloquence, in another unustal taciturnity—Every 
one knows that the lady of the house is the last person 
to taste at table of her own delicacies, and so confident 
was I in the perfection of the cream, that I would 
have volunteered to stand in Hébe’s place with it,as cup- 
bearer to the Gods. Edward’s turn came before minc. 
“Bless my soul, my dear,” said he, with a wry face, 
“what is the matter with the cream?” 

I dipped my spoon in the compound which has fur- 
nished the poet with so exquisite an illustration of beau- 
ty, 

‘*Her lips looked like strawberries smothered in cream,”’ 
and 


**When fondly thinking to allay 

‘My appetite with gust, instead of fruit 

‘<Chewed bitter ashes, which th’ offended taste 

‘*With spattering noise rejected— 

Or to be less Miltonian, I tasted and would willingly 
have thrown from my mouth a nauseous mixture of salt- 
ed cream. 

Lyddy, who, as is not unfrequently the case, had 
doffed her cook’s habit and acted as waiting woman, 
perceived, in helpless ignorance of wrong, the conster- 
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nation that prevailed. 





I had tact enough to know that 
to question her would be worse than useless, but Ed- 
ward forgetting her deafness, asked her, as she stood 
near him, “what was the matter with the cream?” 

“Very sweet and fresh, sir,” said she, in the guttural 
tone peculiar to very deaf people, “kept down the cel- 
lar all the forenoon.” 

This malapropos answer came in very well, and 
turned mortification to mirth, which was increased 
avhen Edward said in a louder tone, 

“But Lyddy, what have you done to the cream?” 
and she answered, 

“Yes, sir, very fresh, Miss Hatch was spoke to afore- 
hand for the best, and I thought I would salt it, to pre- 
sarve it, as Miss Packard tell’d me.” 

This grave answer let loose the flood-gates of wit 
and laughter, and we finished our dessert with Attic 
salt, as a substitute for poor Lyddy’s mistaken mixture. 

But while I thus detail circumstancés, which, if ta- 
ken by the housekeeper in a right spirit, produce at 
worst but a passing shade over the brightness of her 
regime, let me stop a moment to pay a tribute to Lydia’s 
unpretending virtues. Happy shall we be if like her 
we only mistake our duty. ‘Through her Jong days of 
toil, her oaward course was calm‘and steady, unrufiled 
by passion, studious to please, contemplative and pray- 
erful. Her study was, to serve Ged and her fellow-crea- 
tures. Peace to thy memory,my humble friend! When 
the lords of this world are summoned to the test of a 
high tribunal, will they not envy thee? 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 

The spirited letters of Eliza Wilkinson, in the Rose 
Bud, have recalled to my mind my first view of the 
British when a child, at the time of the old War. 

Among other plantations they visited ours. When 
we were told that the red coats were coming up the 
avenue, all the women and children hid themselves in 
the house, for we had heard so many anecdotes of their 
outrages, plunder, and insult, that we thought them at 
least wild beasts. Curiosity at length prevailed over 
fear, and we peeped through the shutters, to look into 
the court below; but what was our astonishment to see 
every Englishman sitting on horseback with an egg at 
his mouth! ; 

It seems that our overseer was a tory, and had been 
laying by all the stores he could get for such a visita- 
tion, really depriving us of our usual compliment, for 
weeks previous. The overflowing basket of eggs re- 
quired no cooking, and were accepted by the Royalists 
te satisfy the first demand of appetite. 

OLD SCHOOL. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


Anecdotes of Horses. 
Mrs. Editor, 
In your second volume you obliged me by inserting 
a few anecdotes of cats. I love to observe the brute 
creation, to watch their various dispositions, and to re- 
cord those peculiarities, which distinguish them from 
each ether. Will you therefore indulge me by printing 
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drink with het water, galled sah,” (tcha, tea,) adding. 
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a few anecdotes respecting horses? The following pas- 
sage is extracted from the Biography of Holcroft, the 
celebrated dramatist, who, when a boy, was intended 
to be brought up as a groom at New. Market in England. 

“The majority of horses,” he says, “are playful, but 
their gambols are dangerous to the timid or unskilful. 
They are all easily and suddenly alarmed, when any 
thing they do not understand forcibly catches their at- 
tention; and they are then to be feared by the’bad horse- 
man, and carefully guarded against by the good. Very 
serious accidents have happened to the best. But, be- 
sides their general disposition to playfulness, there is a 
great propensity in them to become what the jockeys 
call vicious. ‘Tom, the brother of Jack Clarke, after 
sweating a grey horse that belonged’ to Lord March, 
with whom he lived, while he was either scraping or 
dressing him, was seized by the animal by the shoulder, 
litted from the ground, and carried two or three hun- 
dred yards before the horse loosened his hold. Old 
Forester, a horse that belonged to Captain Vernon, all 
the while [ remained at Newmarket, was obliged to be 
kept «part, and to live at grass, where he was confined 
to a close paddock. Except Tom Watson, a younger 
brother of John, he would suffer no lad to come near 
him. If in his paddock, he would run furiously at the 
first person who approached, and if in the stable, would# 4 
kick and assault every one within his reach. When I 
had been about a year and a half at Newmarket, Cap- 
tain Vemon thought proper to match Forester against 
Elephant, a horse belonging to Sir Jennison Shaftoe, _ 
whom by the by I saw nde this famous match. It was 
a four mile heat over the strait course; and the abilities 
v€ Forcster were such, that he pessed the flat, ascend. 
ed the hill, as far as the distance-post, nose to nose with 
Elephants so that John Watson who rode him began te 
conceive hopes. Between this and the chair, Elephant, 
in consequence of hard whipping, got some little way 
before him, while Forester exerted every possible pow- 
er to recover at least his lost equality; till finding all 
his efforts ineffectual, he made one sudden spring, and 
caught Elephant by the under jaw, which he griped se 
violently as to hold him back; nor was it without the 
utmost difficulty that he could be forced to quit his 
hold! Poor Forester, he lost, but he lost honorably! 
Every experienced groom thought it a most extraordi- 
nary circumstance.” 
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MISCELLANY. 








Tea. 

Theres reason to thiuk that tea is not of very ancient 
use in China as a beverage. ‘The ancient classical 
books of that country make no allusion to it. They 
speak of silk, flax and hemp, but make no mention of 
cotton, tobaceo, or tea. ‘The popular belief in China 
is, that tea was first introduced there fo cure the bad 
quality and taste of the water, ‘The earliest account of 
it kuown, is in the relatiom@f two Mahomedan travel- 
lers, who visited China in the ninth century. These, 
after telling us that “their usual drink is a kind of wine 
made of rice,” mention, “a ¢ertain herb which they 
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that “this drink cures all manner of diseases.” It was 
not therefore at that time a common beverage. Be that 
as it may, it is probably a mistake to suppose that the 
Chinese are inveterately attached to the use of tea.— 
That which is used for home consumption is of a very 
inferior description, made up sometimes into round 
balls, having all the appearance of a ball of tarred 
twine, sometimes in flat cakes, cemented together with 
a glutinous substance, and sometimes used in loose 
leaves that have been dried without any preparation; 
they have, besides, the essence in small cakes, as bitter 
as wormwood. The leaves of some other kinds of herb 
are also used as tea; and in some of the provinces, tea 
is prepared from a sort of moss. If adulterated tea is 
common in China, how can we flatter ourselves that 
we are not drinking the infusion of moss from the 
rocks of the yellow sea? 





Mortality of Stars. 
The stamp of mortality, says the Quarterly Review— 


the finger of death itself, has been traced upon some of 


the brightest worlds which have ever been seen in the 
firmament. 

In the year 125 B. C. an extraordinary luminary 
attracted the attention of Hipparchus, which induced 


Whim to frame a catalogue of stars, the earliest on re- 


eord. That star disappeared in his time from the heay- 
ens. In A. D. 389, a star blazed forth near the con. 
stellation of Aquila, remained three weeks as bright as 
Venus, and then died away. In the year 1572, Tycho 
Brahe, returning home one evening from his observa- 
tory to his dwelling house, was surprised to find a group 
of people looking in astenishment at a bright star, which 


——, with all his scrutiny of the heavens had never seen 


before. It shone in the constellation of Cassiopeia, 

was then as bright as Sirius, and for a while was visi- 
ble even at midday. It began to fail in December of 
the same vear, and after exhibiting all the changes of 

conflagration, disappeared in March, 1574. Was this 

a satellite of some fixed star which caught fire, and 

thus prefigured to us the fate, that, according to the de- 

clarations of the prophets, awaits our world? 

Similar phenomena, says Sir Joho Herschel, though 
of a less splendid character, have taken place more 
recently, as in the case of the star of the third magni- 

‘ude discovered in 1670, by Anthelm, in the head of the 
Swan; which, after becoming completely invisible, re. 
appeared, and after undergoing one or two singular 
fluctuations of light, during two years, at last died away 
entirely, and has not since been seen. On a careful 
re-examination of the heavens, too, and a comparison 
of catalogues, many stars are now found to be missing; 
and although there is no doubt that these losses have 
often arisen from mistaken entriés, yet, In many in- 
stances, it is equally certain that there is no mistake in 
the observation or entry, and that the star has really 
been observed, and as really has disappeared from the 
heavens. . 

The existence and death of Alexander the Great,— 
the rige and fall of the Roman Empire,—the destruc- 
tion, by earthquake or volcano, of cities, which were 
ence the seats of commerce and the arts—have been 





handed down to us upon evidence, in no respect what- 
ever better entitled to our belief, than that on which the 
astronomical facts here related by Sir John Herschel 
stand recorded. Men who have made it their peculiar 
occupation for years to observe the changes in the fir- 
mament, agree in stating that, in many instances, stars, 
which were once familiar to the eye, have ceased to ap. 
pear, and that, too, for periods, which clearly indicate 
their annihilation. They performed their appointed 
revolutions, and they perished—just as man lives his 
predestined number of years, and dies. 


The Hippopotamus Roused. 

In Captain Owen’s visit to the East of Africa, he 
found all the rivers to abound with Hippopotami, which, 
though in general timid and harmless animals, are yet 
capable of exhibiting great courage, when thrown into 
a state of excitement, as appears fromthe following in- 
cident. Lieutenant Vedal had just commenced as. 
cending a stream in his boat, when suddenly a violent 
shock was felt from underneath, and in another mo- 
ment a monstrous Hippopotamus reared itself up from 
the water, and in a most ferocious and menacing atti- 
tude, rushed, open-mouthed, at the boat, and with one 
grasp of its tremendous jaws, seized and tore seven 
planks from her side; the creature disappeared for a 
few seconds, and then rose again, apparently intending 
to repeat the attack, but was fortunately deterred by the 
contents of a musket discharged in its face. The boat 
rapidly filled, but, as she was not more than an oar’s 
length from the shore, they succeeded in reaching it 
before she sank. Her keel, in all probability, touched 
the back of the animal, which irritating him, occasion. 
ed this furious attack, and had he get his upper jaw 
above the gunwale, the whole broadside must have 
been torn out. The force of the shock from beneath, 
previously to the attack, was so violent, that her stern 
was almost lifted out of the water, and Mr. Tambs, 
the Midshipman steering, was thrown overboard, but 
fortunately rescued before the irritated animal could 
seize him. 








Anecdote of the Poet Crabbe. 


In the Life of Crabbe, recently written and published 
by his son, it is mentioned that he was quite indifferent 
to appearances. Being a preacher in the Church of 
England, he once or twice abruptly shut his sermon in 
the pulpit, on finding it grow dark, saying, “Upon my 
word I cannot see; I must give you the rest when we 
meet again:” or, he would walk into a pew near the 
window, and stand on a seat and finish his sermon with 
the most admirable indifference to the remarks of his 
congregation. 

An election mob surrounded his parsonage one day, 
when he was about to set out to give a vote, of which 


thev fierce ly disapproved. Their clamors were furi- 


gus, and their threats savage; but no persuasion would 
induce the old man to give way to their violence. He 
opened his door, saying, “You may kill me if you 
choose, but nothing, while I live, shall prevent me from 
doing that which [ have promised to do.”” He entered 
hus carriage and drove off without molestation. 
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Mrs. Fletcher, late Miss Jewsberry. 

This lady, who recently died in the prime of life, of Cholera, 
at Bombay, has not a fame in this country, or this portion of it, 
proportioned to her merits, or to her popularity in England,where, 
as the authoress of ‘“The Phantasmagoria,’’ ‘The Three Histo- 
ries,’’? &c. she has established an enviable name. Having some 
knowledge of her from a private source, we take pleasure in 
communicating it to our readers. 

Her talents rendered her independent of her family, who are 
residents in Manchester, but this never prevented her fulfilling 

vith exactness her tender domestic obligations, which the early 
death of her mother rendered more imperious. She was self- 
taught; but her uncommon native talents and masculine under- 
standing soon raised her to an elevation in society, which was 
maintained by her fascinating and brilliant conversational pow- 
ers. Her prefessed study of eharacter, and her inclination to 
satire, would have been formidable, had they not been checked 
and softened by goodsense. Her appearance partook of the mas- 
culine character of her mind. It is said of her, that at any sus- 
picion of flattery or incincerity in another, her glance was start- 
ling, and that when walking the room, as she was often obliged 
to do for exercise, she would pause in the midst of her stately 
gait, and almost look one through with her piercing eyes. 

Like most persons of ardent feelings, she was subject to de- 
pression of spirits, and the idea of death painfully affected her 
imagination, not for want of faith, for her mind was religious, but 
probably from susceptibility to external impressions. She was 
capable of feeling and inspiring strong attachments, and it is but 
added praise to her to say, that she was the friend of Mrs. Hre- 
MANS. She passed sometime in Wales, and one can easily con- 
ceive how,in that intercourse and that region, her heart and ima- 
gination may have unfolded. 

Her ‘Three Histories, the Enthusiast, the Nonchalant, and 
the Realist,’’ display an intimate acquaintance with the various 
shades of human character, the study of which was her chief de- 
light, and a knowledge of which, in all its bearings, her chicf ex- 
cellence. 

lier Letters to the Young,’’ a work of a religious nature, is 
highly popular in England, and deservedly so. Her forte lay rath- 
er in prose than poetry, though she had a keen sense of the bean- 
tiful. 

It is believed that it was by her own desire that Mr. Fletcher 
left England for Bombay. She frequently sent home her journal 
for her friends, and it is probable, that her new sphere of duty and 
experience, by awakening her fine talents of observation, would 
have led to some rich development of her literary powers. 





Literary Notices. 

History of Persia from the earliest 4ges to the present 
time. (Being the 70th number of the Harper’s Family Library.) 
_ A difference must be made, and sooner or later felt by the in. 
flux of books like this in our “rising community. A struggle for 
ascendency is evidently going on between works of the imagin- 
ation and works of sober truth. Even imagination is obliged ‘o 
lay her seenes amidst spots and associations favorable to the secm- 
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ing of truth, while mere romance is falling with the Radclifie 
Castles it loved to inhabit. 

Every youth may now see on his parlor table, books which 
were formerly appropriated by the rich or learned; the cumbrous 
condensed, and the rare multiplied. 

Mercantile young men, who formerly would have known but a 
few prominent sea-ports, are now geographers. To them the 
history of Persia, as presenting a picture of the fluctuations of an 
ancient and mighty nation, must be useful. To the poet a charm 
is thrown around the very name of the land of Hafiz, and the 
genera! reader will find instraction and amusement from a ‘‘view 
of its resources, government, population, natural history, 
and the character of its inhabitants, particularly of the 
wandering tribes.’’ 





Mélanges Littéraires.—rar Pp. MENARD.—Charleston, 
S. C. Printed by J. S. Burces. 


Mr. Menarp is one of the few individuals among us, who, 
from the pure love of Literature, and a desire of elevating the 
taste of others, pour out, from time te time, the unostentatious 
offerings of their minds. 

His last gift to the public is probably his best, because the most 
varied. ‘The ladies must make him their lowest salam for his 
tribute to the sex. We select from among more than one grace- 
ful jeu d’ esprit the 

“CHANT DE MARGUERITE.” 


Aux jours rians de mon enfance, 
Je me jouai parmi les fleurs; 
Dans les jours de Padolescence, 
Je puis imiter leurs_coujours;_. 
Ma main du clavecin sonore 
Sait tirer un heureux accord: 
Mais de mes jours la belle aurore 
Hélas! reviendra-t-elle encor? 


es es | 


‘Dans ma tranquille solitude 

Je gotite Winnocens plaisirs, 

Et je méle une utile étude 

A mes agréables loisirs, 

Un pére, une mere sensible 

En souriant charment mon cceur; 
Mon sommeil est toujours paisible, 
Mon réve est celui du bonheur. 


J’aime des bois et des campagnes 
La charmante variété; 

Mais |’amitié de mes compagnes 
Est ma plus douce volupté. 
Amitié, charme de la vie, 

Que les rois n’ont connu jamais; 
Quel bien vant une bonne amie, 
Du ciel le plus doux des bienfaits. 


Ah! que mes heures fortunées 
Coulent dans la tranquillité, 

it que mes riantes jourpées 
Conservent leur sérénité, 
Quelque fois un léger nuage 
Nous dérobe l’azur des cieux; 
Mais ce n’est pas un long passage, 
Et tout s’embellit anos yeux. 


* 
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Commencement of Franklin College. 


This anniversary took place on Wednesday, the 6th 
of August, at Athens, Georgia, before an audience of 
unusual size and brilliancy. If we may judge of the 
performances, by the spirit and originality which per- 
vade even the very titles of them, they must have pos- 
sessed some striking attractions. We subjoin them 
here, and recollect never to have seen an “Order of ex- 
ercises,” quite so animated. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

G. M. Troup.—Ought the United States to attach Tex- 
as and Canada to their territory? 

D. H. Jones.—“The price of liberty is eternal vigil- 

ance.” 

J. D. Diomatari.—The study of the ancient languages. 

C. W. West.—The path of science is strewed with 
flowers. 

J. A. Wingfield.—We have few great men! Why? 

S. M. Strong.—American literature versus English 
critics and Scotch reviewers. 

W. G. Smith.—Political associations. 

B. Y. Martin.—The progress and achievements of po- 
litical science. 

F. S. Bartow.—The influence of mental philosophy 
on national character. 

W. R. Branham.—The foundation must be laid before 
the superstructure can be reared. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

I. J. Walker.—Salutatory. Subject, Benevolence. 

W. H. McBride.—“Go ahead.” 

W. H. Meriwether.—The influence of literature upon 

a 

Edwin Cater.—Can the mind cease to exist? 

M. C. Summerlin.—The path to glory is never strewed 
with flowers. 

TT’. M. Cobb.—“Whatever is, is right.” 

John Milledge.—The conflict of mind with «mind, de- 
velopés truth. 

James H. Saye.—Mental Philosophy. | 

Aug. Reese.—Ought the Government of Georgia to 
restrict money lenders to a specific per centum! 

C. G. McKinley.—Primitive Monastic character. 

iteary L. Benning.—Valedictory. “Every thing throws 
light upon every thing.” 





Very Ancient [ron Rings... 

Recent travellers have woticed beds of oyster shells 
and iron rings, which are still to be seen in the steep 
cliffs in the south-eastern part of the Crimea, which 
originally formed the verge of the Black Sea, and 
which rings are several hundred feet above the surface 
of the present sea, though it is almost certain that, as 
the inhabitants affirm, they were put there for the pur- 
pose of securing the vessels which navigated that sea 
in those distant ages. ‘This proves that the waters of 
the Black Sea originall a more extended 
space, till they found an outlet over the bed of the Me- 
diterranean into the Atlantic. 


covered 





Sc anvpAL.—Hamanity used to be talked of when our friends 
vere torn to pieces, but now there is such a philosophical per- 
twme thrown over the whole operation, that we are irrisistibly 
ritracted.— Bdgeworth. 


Kiemes of News. 


A writer in the Augusta Constitutionalist complains of large 
crowds, both of well dressed and ragged idlers, who will render 
no assistance at fires. 

A bill is submitted to the British Parliament to prevent duelling 
by the trial of differences before Courts of Honour. 

There has been a shower of stones, frogs, and muscles, near 
Pittsburg. 

A double fish, like the Siamese Twins, has been taken in the 
Cape Fear River. 

Among the works lately published in England on education, is 
one, entitled ‘The Anti-Spelling-Book.”’ 

In a medical case in England, animals were found in the blood 
taken from a boy’s arm. 

The White Sulphur Springs of Virginia, are obtaining great ce- 
lebrity for Diseases of the Liver, and the Red Sulphur for those 
of the Lungs. 

Sunday trips are discontinued on the South-Carolina Rail- 
Road. 

Sharks are very numerous and raveneus in Boston Bay. 

‘The Sea Serpent has been seen again this summer. 

Milk, eggs, sugar, and slacked lime, well mixed, are said to 
form an excellent and durable paint for the outside of buildings. 

Professor Nott, of South-Carolina College, is preparing for the 
press, two volumes of ‘l'ales and Sketches. 

Mosquitoes, at the close of summer, grow more wary in their 
approaches to the human body, and avoid the direct glance of 
our eyes. 

A grain of pepper, administered to newly hatched turkies, saves 
them from pining. They will go, of themselves, to seek for the 
wild onion, which has a similar effect. 

Attempts to poison families have been made in Mobile. 

An old decayed hemlock log in Winchester Centre took fire, 
as was supposed, by the direct rays of the sun. 

‘Three of the richest men in New-York, rose from the situation 
of a tradesman’s apprentice or a farmer’s boy. 

The Steamer Walter Raleigh, toolkfire off Georgetown, and 
was abandoned by her Captain and crew. 

A solution of the white pieces of Gum Arabic, is said to be a 
remedy for Cholera Infantum. 

A new invention, called the Typographical Secretary,has been 
exhibited at New-York, by which any gentleman can become 
his own printer. 

A new Carpet, made of paper,-covered with India Rubber, 
puts in its claims for admiration. 

Three persons in the Western part of New-York were struck 
by paralysis, while a thunder cloud was passing at two miles dis- 
tance. - 

An elegant piece of plate has been presented to Capt. Pennoy- 
er, commander of the William Gibbons. 

Mr. Durant, who ascended in a Balloon at Boston, wascarried 
out to sea, and picked up by a schooner off Cape Ann harbour. 

A new road is proposed between Walterborough and the So. 
Carolina Rail-Road. 

A Boston merchant has shipped ten tons of Anthracite Coal to 
Constantinople. 

‘Two thousand German passengers from Bremen have lately 
arrived at Baltimore. 

Measures are in train for a Rail Road between 
and Charleston. 

A gentleman and yeuth have made an excursion, and a perilous 
descent in a balloon at Baltimore. 

‘Lhe new Iron Steam Boat on the Savannah, bids fair to be a 
successful experiment. 

fashionable dresses in Paris and London, are now wer ex- 
tremely long, so as to cover the ankle. 

he populace in and about Charlestown, Mass. maddened by 
an unfounded suspicion that oppression was exercised upon one 
of the inmates of a convent in that place, have destroyed it by 
fire. : 

Madeira has surrendered tc the government ef Don Pedro. 

the English ministry has again been changed, by the remeval! 
ef - who wished to adopt the severest measures towards Ire- 
land. 


Sumterville 
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£0 CORNESPONDENTS, 
Will F. S. have the goodness to mention the name of the au- 


thor in his future selections? The ‘‘Light-house,’’ by Moore, 
though extremely pretty, is rather too cemmon. 





ENIGMA. 
In thunder and lightning my form you may view, 
In truth and in falsehood and happiness too. 


H 





Ce 
Sang 


CONUNDRU . 
Whi is a lady looking for music like a privateer? 


eo” 
iv. 








OBITUARY. 
‘“<DIED at Walterboro’, 8S. C. THOS. M. OSWALD, a na- 
tive of that place, who had but a few months since completed 
his studies, and been admitted a member of the bar. He was 
much beloved in the circle in which he moved, and would have 
been an ornament to society. A widowed mother mourns over 
the early departure of a son, on whom her affections were riv- 
etted.”’ 
I saw the tears that dropt from LEARNING’s eye, 
As if some favorite Son had fled her bowers, 
Who, with unwearied toil, and motive high, 
Had pluck’d her richest fruits and fairest flowers, 
And brought the weightiest treasures from her mine, 
To go and Jay them down at virtue’s shrine. 
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FrieNnpsuiP I saw, o’erwhelm’d with grief’s dark storm, 
Start, as if half herself were torn away; 

Frantic, she grasp’d a fair yet drooping form, 
And still would grasp it when it turn’d to clay. 

And still in busy sorrow would she fill 

Her urn with that dear dust, and bless it still. 


I saw the dew of woe on VirtTvure’s cheek, 

That seem’d to mourn some child of worth and truth, 
Pure, simple, manly, unaffected, meek, 

With all the glow—without th’ excess of youth— 
The pure exemplar—and the rival mild— 
The tender inmate, and the duteous child. 
‘‘Oh!’? then I cried, ‘‘what mean those looks of woe? 

Why, Friendship, Learning, Virtue, why your tears? 
Oh say, what fatal and unusual blow 

Has dash’d the hope of youth, the prop of years?’’ 
Full sad and meaning was the glance they gave, 
Which mutely pointed to young OswaLn’s grave! 














‘‘Children, young and fair, 
With eyes, the shrine of unawakened thought.”’ 





“And Jesus took little Children in his arms.” 
I will go to Jesus now, 
His arms are open still for youth, 
He will hear my early vow, 
He will lead my heart to truth. 


When I wake with morning light, 
I will seek his blessed voice, 
And when fall the shades of night, 
He shall be my happy choice. 





’ Ife will teach me how to pray, 
He will teach me what to do; 
¥ How to pass a holy day, oe 
7 Ilow to keep my God in view. 
I When my heart is faint and weak, 


And some foolish fear alarms, 
I my Saviour’s word will seek, 
He will hold me in his arms. 











When a sinful thought comes by, 

Or angry passions move my breast, 
I will bid the tempter fly, 

In his arms again I'll rest. 


Then happy will the moment prove 
When God shall call me up to heaven, 
When Jesus folds me in his love, 
And faults o’ercome are all forgiven. 
C. G. 





The Editor of the Rose Bud wrote the Multiplica- 
tion Table in Rhyme in 1827, because two children 
said, “Oh, if my lessons were only in poetry!” Two 
editions have been printed, but as it is now rare, she 
thinks it may be useful in her Juvenile Department. 
She hopes that when the second number of the Rose 
Bud appears, her Youngest Readers will be able to 
repeat, Come and Learn, and How to Behave, 


The Multiplication Table in Rhyme. 
PART FIRST. 


FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Come and Learn. 


Twice one are two—I will teach you something new. 

‘Twice two are four—Repeat it o’er and o’er, 

Twice three are six—Be they apples, nuts or sticks. 

‘Twice four are eight—l teach without a slate. 

Twice five are ten—nor shall I use a pen. 

Twice six are twelve—It will do you good to delve. 

Twice seven are fourteen—But we'll have a little sport- 
ing. 

“Ywice eight are sixteen—Your mind jet the Be fixed Wi, 

Twice nine are eighteen—Don’t be tired of waiting. 

‘I'wice ten are twenty—You soon shall learn a plenty , 

‘l'wice eleven are twenty-two—Patient steps will lead 
learn some more. 


you through. 
or and 
How to Behave. 


Twice twelve are twenty-four—Tomorro 
times one are three—At home be gay and free; 


Three 


Three times two are six—But keep from teaZing tricks. 
‘Three times three are nine—Don’t make the kitten 


whine. 

times four are tweive, I know—In reading be 

distinct and slow. 

Three times five are fifteen 
shifting. 

Three times six are eighteen—Keep not people waiting. 

Three times seven are tweaty-one—Rude and wicked 
children shun. 

Three times eight are twenty-four—Be not fretful any 
more. 

Three times nine are twenty-seven—Keep your writing 
fair and even. 

Three times ten are thirty—Let not your hands be dirty. 

Three times eleven are thirty-three—Let your manners 
gentle be. : 

Three times twelve are thirty-six—How rude the child 

that contradicts. 


Three 


e not your mind be 
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CELGILNAZL POBrkHY. 





Life goes a 
With Nature, Hope, and POESY, 
When we are young.— Coleridge. 


To thy lov’d haunt retarn, my happy Muse.—TZ'homson. 








“HE FOR GOD ONLY, SHE FOR GOD IN Hi.” 


When Pleasure gilds thy om hours, 
And Hope enwreaths her fairy flowers, 
And Love appears with playful hand 
To steal from Time his falling sand, 
Oh, then I'll smile with thee. 


When nature’s beauties bless thy sight, 
And yield a thrill of soft delight; 
When morning agen reet thy gaze, 
Or veiling twilight still delays, 

Then I’l] admire with thee. 


When the far-clustering stars unro! 
oper bannered lights from pole to pole, 
, when the moon glides queenly by, 

Looking in silence on thine eye, 
Pn gaze on heaven with thee. 


When music with her unsought lay 
Awakes the household holiday, 
Or sabbath notes in concert strong 
Lift up the sacred wings of song, 

I'll sing those strains with thee. 


But should misfortune hovering nigh 
Wrest from thy aching heart a si h 
Or, withan aspect chill and drear 
Despondence draw the unbidden tear, 
Oh, then, I’ll weep with thee. 


Should Poverty, with withering hand 
Wave o’er thy head his care-wrought wand, 
And ope within thy soul the void, 


That Daunieasuaind with hopes destroy’d, 
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I'll share that pang with thee. 


When youth and youthful pleasures fly, 
And earth is fading on thine eye, 
When life has lost its early charm, 
And all thy. wish is holy calm, 

I’}i love that calm with thee. 


And when unerring death at last, 

Comes rushing on time’s fatal blast, 

And nought, (not e’en my love) can save 

Thy form from the encroaching grave, 
o® Vii share that grave with thee. 


And when thy spirit soars above, 
Wrapt in the foldings of God’s love, 
Is it too much to ask of Heaven, 
That some low seat ‘may there be given, 
Where I can bow near thee? C. G, 
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Me vur sovrnexn rose BUD. 
SATURDAY EVENING RECLECTIONS, 
Anotherwweek has pass’d away, 
Review, my soul, the landscape o’er; 
See, if thy feet have trod each day, 
The paths that lead to duty’s shore. 


Has pleasure’s syren voice been hush’d, 
When reason breath’d her calmer lay? 
Ilave the rank weeds of vice been crush’d? 
And virtue blossom’d in their way? 


Ceunt up the treasures of thy mind; 
Ver five good talents, hast thou ten? 
Weigh every motive, wilt thou find 
‘That thoa hast done thy part te men? 





Has every hour flown wing’d with wealth 

Of fervent prayer, or generous deed? 

Hast thou watch’d o’er thy soul’s good health, 
Thy heart from sin’s infection freed? 


But bark! ’tis conscience that replies; 

She tells in words too fraught with truth, 
Of many an unwept sin, that dyes 

The gay, bright, thoughtless days of youth. 


She leads the soul to that clear glass, \ 
(Darkened too oft by wasted hours, ) 
That brings remembrance where, alas, 
Rise piercing thorns, and wither’d flowers. 


Oppress’d with guilt and chill’d with fear, 
The erring spirit prostrate lies; 

Until repentance wakes the tear, 

And hope bends smiling from the skies. 


Learn then, my soul, no more to stray, 

Mid error’s dark, perplexing maze; 

But spend the remnant of life’s day, 

In holy deeds and grateful praise. M. L. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


Calling upon a friend a few evenings ago, I found him engaged 
with an Album; he had painted a neat little Cutter, in water 
colours, on one page, and on the other, inserted the following 
modest verses. 

LINES ON THE U.S. CUTTER TANEY. 


Go proudly plough the ocean, 
Bark of the bold and brave, 
Ride on its wide commotion, 
Skim o’er the rippling wave. 
Unfold thy banner to the wind, 
With waving stripes and stars sublime, 
Let it float free and unconfined 
To every breeze, in every clime. 


Tho’ tempest-storms, and danger 
Thy daring cotrse appal, 
Tho’ midct the foo and etranger, 


Thy hapless crew may fall; 


Still go! the hearts thou leavest behind, 
Shall breathe their prayers for thee; 
And oft will rise upon the wind 
‘**God bless the sailor! and the sea!’’ C. 
OTICE.—A few complete sets of the 2d vol. of the South- 
ern Rose Bud, may be had on application to Mr. Bur- 
Gres, or Mr. WaLKER, at $1. Also the numbers of the Ist 
vol. from number 26, gcontaining the connected series of prose, 
and some of the most popalar poetical articles, at 50 cts., which 
can be bound up with vol. 2. forming one volume. 

Any numbers from 27 to 62 of vol. iI, will be supplied gratui- 
tously on application to Mr. Walker, also No. 1 and 2, and afew ; 
other intermediate numbers. 

Persons having duplicates of the numbers between No. 2 & 11 
of vol. II. will confer a favor on the Editor, by sending them to 
her. 

Subscribers wishing copies of No. 1. to circulate as specimens, 
may be supplied gratuitously at J. 8. Burges’ Office, 183 King-st. 
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